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the Japanese should attack, they could of course pour immense
forces into Manchuria and might be able to take Vladivostok and
the adjacent portion of eastern Siberia, but further operations would
entail extending and weakening their lines of communication, and
little by little the Soviets could pour more and more troops into that
region. If war should commence, it would not stop until one side
or the other was completely exhausted, and it would take a long
time to exhaust the almost unlimited power of the Soviets. Japan's
Navy, he said, is of course incomparably stronger than the Russian
Navy, but the Russian fleet of submarines at Vladivostok is very
strong and the sinking of a Japanese battleship or two would have
immense significance and would alter the whole situation in the
Far East. He said furthermore that while the Soviet measures were
now purely defensive in character, if war should break out these
measures would immediately become offensive, and unless Japan
should quickly win an outstanding victory the Soviets would be
able to occupy part or all of Manchuria, especially, he said, as at
least 100,000 of the present troops of Manchukuo would support
the Soviet arms and might turn the whole tide of the operations.

I said to the Ambassador that most of the foreign military experts
in Tokyo believe that the Japanese Army will reach the zenith of
its combat efficiency in 1935 and that if war is intended, the spring
of 1935 will be the most likely moment for attack. The Ambassador
replied that while nobody could foresee a precise date, he thought
it more likely that such an attack would occur this spring, at any
time after the coming meeting of Japanese generals, because they
realize that time is constantly telling in favour of the Russian forces.
He seems firmly convinced that the final decision will be taken at
this coming meeting of high Japanese military officers. He agreed
with me that important pacific influences are at work in Japan, in-
cluding the Emperor, Prince Saionji, Count Makino, a considerable
body of liberal opinion, and especially Hirota, but he added that
in the last analysis the decision would lie with the military.

In further conversation Mr. Yurenev spoke of the situation in
Sinkiang, where the Chinese troops which had been repatriated by
Soviet Russia had been victorious over other troops. He believes that
the Japanese are steadily working in China to foment further dis-
ruption. He thinks that the Japanese are convinced that the United
States is backing China, especially in its aircraft development. He
asked me many questions with regard to our intentions concerning
the further fortification of the Philippines, Guam, etc. He also said
that according to his information England is showing a distinct pro-
Japanese tendency. England, he said, is in a very difficult position
because she has good reason to be afraid of Japan becoming too
strong. On the whole he agreed that the political situation is rather
nebulous, although he finds that international intrigue is constantly
working throughout the Far East.